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SPEAKER: Can we do this out of the.. .All right, we will begin. The subjeet of our 
diseussion today will be the native Amerieans, they played a big part in the pietorial 
engravings and other designs use don money, not only eoins but paper money to a great 
extent. We first have to point out that in 1849, when the one-dollar gold pieee was issued 
due to the California Gold Rush; the new types of gold eoins began with the introduetion 
of it and the twenty-dollar gold pieee. No Indian design had eommeneed at that time. In 
1854, however, when the three-dollar gold pieee was introdueed, a beautiful Indian with a 
head dress was used as the main design on the obverse of the eoin. We will have those 
on exhibit, both in the three-dollar gold pieee exhibit and in the exhibit relating to native 
Amerieans. In 1859, Longaere who was the ehief engraver of the United States mint 
deeided that the one-eent pieee should have a new obverse and he ereated a female with a 
feathered head dress for the eoin. He was aeeused of drawing a pieture of his own 
daughter and drawing a pieture of an Indian head dress beeause that was a very eommon 
deeoration for ehildren to put on a feathered head dress, but aetually he was a superb 
artist and that speeulation has never been proven. With that beginning of the one-eent 
pieee and the three-dollar gold pieee the Indian design began to beeome popular and from 
time to time the new Indian pieees, Indian head pieees have been used by the United 
States mint partieularly the Beulah Pratt design of two-dollar and a half and the five- 
dollar pieee of the twentieth eentury. 

WOMAN: Let me ask you a question. You said, Beulah? 

SPEAKER: Beulah Pratt. (He spells it out). The Indian head design eopied from the 
1859 eent eontinued until 1909. That was ealled the Indian head eent. It was a standard 
during that long period. When the Civil War broke out there was a shortage of small 
ehange. The silver being horded and the eopper were also horded so that there was a very 
heavy need for more eopper eoins. So, private people put out one-eent pieees primarily 
and hundred and hundreds of variety’s eontaining different designs; many of whieh 
involved the portrait of an Indian on the obverse. Those are ealled Civil War tokens. 
Some are patriotie beeause they only had patriotie designs on them and others were ealled 
store eards, whieh were advertising eards put out in the shape of a eent for a partieular 
business and all of the northern states had businesses issuing them. We will have 
examples of the different types of Native Ameriean portraiture that was privately issued 
and these eireulated very extensively from 1861 through 1864. 


Look what she did. 





WOMAN: I think there are pieees taped together to make it bigger. Are there pieees put 
together to make it larger? 

SPEAKER: I don’t think so. I think maybe its... yeah, maybe it’s pieees... 

WOMAN: Yeah, look. I think... yeah. 

SPEAKER: Look at that. I think.. .the most novel and speetaeular eoin eontaining that 
type of Native Ameriean life was ereated in 1913 where the aetual male Indian with his 
braded hair and Indian head dress was put on the obverse of the eoin and it had very, very 
strong Native Ameriean features. That is ealled the Indian or Buffalo niekel. On the 
reverse is a very large Ameriean Bison. So, this is ealled the Buffalo Niekel or Indian 
Niekel or one or the other. This is a very popular coin because it was truly American. 

The bison was designed from the specimen that lived at the Washington Zoo. I think the 
name was Diamond or Big Diamond. It was a very popular item in the east. 

Now I am going back to Colonial terms with respect to the Indian designs. The paper 
money of Georgia of 1775 has a male Indian with a short skirt holding a bow and with an 
owl slung over his back in the customary container and he has a very short feathered head 
dress. That shows you how even in the colonial times, the respect for the Indian was a 
standard. In 1762 in Georgia, there is another note which may or may not be an Indian 
because the body is black yet it has the identical Indian style skirt and Indian head dress 
and the probability it is an Indian rather than an black. It pushes back the Georgia use of 
the Indian to 1762. Here, look at this. This is so interesting. Here is the later Georgian 
piece. Notice the head dress here and the Indian skirt? The bow and arrow, so it’s 
obviously and Indian and here is just standing there with a skirt and a head dress. 

WOMAN: That is interesting isn’t it? Wow. 

SPEAKER: So, in the paper money in colonial times, that was standard item. Now as far 
as coinage is concerned, the state of Massachusetts in 1787 and 1788, issued one-cent and 
half-cent pieces. Those have a beautiful portrait of a standing Indian holding a long bow 
in his right hand and arrow in his left hand and with a typical Indian skirt, the standard 
Indian outfit that was worn with that period with again, two feathers in his hair and the 
balance of his hair combed back in Indian style. For those two years I mentioned, the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts had this style of Indian on its coinage. I don’t know 
what... What would this be made out of? Would that be feathers? 

WOMAN: It looks like it could be, but it more looks more likely it would be cloth; if 
you look at the top. 

SPEAKER: These are the_[16:58] Indians of Massachusetts who were very, very 

thoroughly acquainted with this time of over a hundred years of relationship with the 
white settlers. 




WOMAN: He has on shoes of some kind. 


SPEAKER: Huh? 

WOMAN: He has on shoes of some kind too. 

SPEAKER: Well, that’s from his experience there. 

WOMAN: Yeah. Interesting. Yeah. 

SPEAKER: Paper money, which began authorized with respect to state banks beginning 
in actually 1784 before the United States was established under the Constitution; only 
with the respect of the bank of the United States. It was very, very plain in the beginning 
without vignettes and color, colorful features. By the beginning of the 1800s, designs on 
the paper money of these various state banks became very, very attractive and produced 
some of the finest engraving done in the United States. These ran all the way to the Civil 
War so that we have approximately 50-years of fancy state bank notes and they show in 
detail the life of the western Indian to a great extent. They show Indians on horseback, 
stabbing the bison, they show Indians in the invention... use and invention of the canoe 
and they show the women paddling canoes and dressed in Indian ornamentation. They 
show attacks by bears against Indians on horseback; they show Indians signing peace 
treaties with the white men and so, these will be shown in the paper money and that will 
be a very extensive group of beautiful pieces. 

WOMAN: They are really pretty aren’t they? 

SPEAKER: Oh, these are beautiful. Here, I thought you ought to see the princes. Look 
at this one with the teeth. I don’t know whose teeth those are, maybe bore teeth or 
something of that nature; worn around the neck of the man with his feathered head dress. 

WOMAN: They are so detailed. 

SPEAKER: Huh? 

WOMAN: They are so detailed. It’s amazing. They’re beautiful. 

SPEAKER: Well, this engraving, as I pointed out was done by the greatest detailed... 
this is before photography. The engraving art had developed by 1850’s so that these 
people were absolutely fantastic in their ability to engrave an image. But then 
photography came along and the attraction of this business changed. Engraving still 
continues but not in the profusion and the detail that it was in the early eighteen 
hundreds. And these are the originals of those pieces. 

I’m going to go back a while to the Native American currencies, which existed before the 
settlers got here and which continued thereafter. The Native Americans wanted some 
method of money exchange but since there was no money; value exchange... let’s call it 



that. So, they wanted something that would be able to be given by one person to another 
for some kind of value whether it was a wife, a pieee of land or a pieee of eattle, food or 
whatever it happened to be. The Indians thought that you ought to have something whieh 
was hard to get as a matter of money. So, they seleeted sea shells of various kinds. The 
conk shell in the south and then a certain types of small sea shells and they drilled holes 
in them and put a string through them and it became Wampum. Wampum was strung 
with the holes in it and as strung it could worn and carried on ones person either as 
around the neck or a decorative piece on the arm or wrist or on the woman’s clothing so 
you had your money with you and could always use it. There were two types of 
Wampum in New England, black wampum and white wampum. It so happens that their 
was a differential in the availability of the black wampum and so they decided that there 
would be two or three... no six actually. I’ll have to check that, six of the white for one 
black piece of wampum so that the exchange could be handled very easily with different 
types of wampum. The conk shell, if I didn’t mention that before, was the primary 
source of some of the wampum. Here, so you get to see some of it. This is... 

WOMAN; That would be a dark one? 

SPEAKER: Oh no, no. These are pieces of shells. The whole shell was sometimes used. 
WOMAN: They’re very yellow. Many colors; varied. Wow. 

SPEAKER: Here are.... the New Madrid County, Missouri. These are small shells that 
were found in Cahokia, Illinois. These are conk. You see they have the larger hole. The 
smaller shell is a type of the black and white and that is a complete shell with an opening 
for ... so.... I picked these up as a_[27:50]. 

WOMAN; Did you... .You find these personally? 

SPEAKER; No. 

WOMAN: Oh. Okay. Would these be the mound building Indians or not that long ago? 
Or hard to know I guess? 

SPEAKER: Those are more modern. The mound building Indians were not that 
sophisticated, the plain Indians. See, those Indians all disappeared. They all caught 
diseases from the white men and were just wiped out. The Indians in the eastern part of 
the United States were not. They survived well and had their areas and reservations 
developed. Then there was an enormous group of Indians in the south, in Florida and 
Georgia, Alabama and so forth. These are where the Cherokees and that type of Indians 
came from. And as long as we are talking about that, the great tragedy of the Indians as 
we know, it was decided to move them all out of the south and put them in the western 
lands which are virtually worthless according to ... so the Trail of Tears march for 
thousand of Indians the south were marched westward across the Mississippi River in to 
Oklahoma in the 1830s. We will talk about the Okalahoma Indians shortly. About two- 
thirds of them died on the way because they had to walk from Georgia, Florida and so 




forth to Oklahoma and they crossed the Mississippi River just south of here. There is a 
crossing; and they were all here passing through. 

Let’s go to.I’m going to another phase of numismatics with respect to the Indians. 

The British had wanted to give the chiefs of the Indians that they dealt with because they 
were always making deals on land ownership and slowly taking it away from the Indians 
in the east, before the American Revolution, the British in Canada and the United States 
had been giving to the Indian chiefs, a metal usually made of silver and a beautiful 
designs on it and the kings portrait and so forth on it. That metal usually would have a 
hole put in it and would be worn around the neck of the Indian chief. They had smaller 
metals made for the sub-chiefs and so some of those are ordinarily about three inches in 
diameter and so when the United States took over, George Washington as President, had 
engraved silver metals made with the American insignia on it showing the handshake of 
the Indian and the President and these had the President’s name on it in one fashion or 
another. Those were worn and were considered very, very attractive metals. And that 
continued for each president up until the 1870s and 80s. So that was a long period of 
presentation. The Lewis and Clark Expedition carried Indian metals of Jefferson along 
with them and there was the issue of propaganda on these metals because beside the 
president’s picture; his name on the one side of the metal, the other side showed the 
American Indian shaking hands with the official of the United States government and the 
tomahawk and the peace pipe side by side; criss-crossed and the motto, Peace and 
Friendship'" So, this was the whole idea, creating peace and friendship and having this 
metal contained this insignia. I don’t know if you want to see one of these? 

WOMAN: Yeah. 

SPEAKER: This is one in copper. This is a type of... 

WOMAN: That’s amazing. About the original ones... you said the smaller ones were 
for the sub-chiefs would be about three-inches; about what size were the other ones? 

SPEAKER: The others were about two-inches or one and a half inch in size. 

WOMAN: Okay. 

SPEAKER: The larger ones are the ones that are most seen most. There is an enormous 
exposition of them in the government museum in St. Louis under the arch. There is an 
enormous collection of Indian metals. 

WOMAN: Oh really? 

SPEAKER: I’m going to fill in an item with respect to the American Colonial period. 
WOMAN: Okay. 




SPEAKER: The first paper money issued by a government of the western hemisphere 
was in Massaehusetts in 1690 and it eontained an Indian holding a bow and arrow and 
beeause this was the seal of the eolony of Massaehusetts. It has on it, “Come over and 
help us That was an indieation of the eolony wanting help and they used the Indian as 
an insignia on that seal indieating that England should eome over and help stop the 
fighting and permit a development of the Ameriean eolonies. The Indian design goes 
baek to 1690 in respeet to that. The additional introduetion of the beautiful Indian is the 
five-dollar silver eertifieate of the United States of Ameriea. This was in 1899 and it 
depiets what used to be ealled, “Onepapa”, it was the tribe of the Su’s and it shows with 
the full Indian head dress and ornamental neek pieees on the eenter and the front of the 
five-dollar bill. That is simply beautiful. 

WOMAN: Do you have a pieture of that one? 

SPEAKER: Yeah, I got it... 

WOMAN: Oh, that’s okay; I thought you had it there. 

SPEAKER: Well, I have it here somewhere. 

WOMAN: Okay. 

SPEAKER: Here it is. I think... 

WOMAN: That’s okay, Erie. If you don’t.... that one right there? Is that it? 

SPEAKER: This is the, so you ean see how beautiful.... 

WOMAN: So this is a portrait of an aetual person? 

SPEAKER: Yes, this is the ehief of the Su. See, the fights with the Su didn’t take plaee 
too often. Now, as long as I have this group up here. I’ll talk about the Indians that went 
to Okalahoma. 

WOMAN: Okay. 

SPEAKER: When the Trail of Tears mareh took plaee, they assigned a different land 
area to eaeh tribe. So that the tribes eould be separated, but they had them eontingent so 
that they were right next to one another and even though they had a large traek of land. 
This ineluded the Cherokee’s who had eome out from the south and were put in 
Oklahoma; the Choetaw, the Seminole’s and several, several other tribes. This group of 
Indians had no reason for money beeause they were in the United States Territory and 
under Indian agents and under eomplete eontrol of the Indian affairs department of the 
United States. However, during the Civil War, the Indians being in Oklahoma were 
mostly loyal to the eonfederaey and beeause they were so far away from eonfederate 
military aetivity for most of the war, they had no money until they issued their own. We 



have money issued by several of the tribes and those are very rare and very interesting. 
One is written in Seminole language in part. Another group of merehants deeided that 
they were Indian traders and they would, under the governments eontrol they would sell 
things to the Indians. These traders issued them money of their own and so we have 
some of them in the Indian territories and in Arkansas and other areas issuing money 
payable by themselves in the Indian Territory. They would redeem those when they 
eame in. Now that was just neeessary during the Civil War period and when the 
eonfederaey eollapsed the Indians redeemed the Indians and the Indian traders redeemed 
most of their money; and so it has beeome extremely rare. 

WOMAN: Can I ask you a question? When you say they redeemed their money, how 
exaetly did that work? 

SPEAKER: How they did what? 

WOMAN: Redeem their money? How did that work? They just turn it in? 

SPEAKER: Well, the Indian tribe whieh had issued it, would then get money from the 
Indian agent for the United States and they helped them; they handled the finanees 
beeause the Indian was eompletely unedueated from the western trader point of view and 
eould easily be taken advantage of and was aeeused of taking too mueh aleohol whenever 
they got the opportunity and so, they had to have their lives adjusted so... they eouldn’t 
handle.... They weren’t allowed to handle their own affairs to a great extent. 

WOMAN: Oh wow. 

SPEAKER: Of eourse, the terrible problem was the Oklahoma land that was given to the 
Indians beeause it was eompletely worthless... all of the oil was struek there and many of 
the Indians got very opulent but most of them fretted the money away. 

WOMAN: That’s getting even right? 

SPEAKER: Huh? 

WOMAN: That’s ealled finally getting even, right? 

[Laughing] 

SPEAKER: You just never know what’s going to happen beeause the future on anything 

here ehanges. Let me see here... I’m trying to figure out if I.... oh this is. 

SPEAKER: Certain of the later gold eoinage of the United States had beautiful Indian 
portraiture on it partieularly the five and ten dollar... oh I have to eorreet them... I have 
to eorreet the five. The one dollar pieee that I deseribed of 1849 has an Indian portraiture 
on the obverse and a beautiful head dress. Here’s one of the gold dollars. Look at that. 


WOMAN: They really are pretty. 




SPEAKER: Huh? 


WOMAN: They really are very pretty. 

SPEAKER: Oh yeah. Now, the later... the ten dollar piece of the early 1900s also has a 
gorgeous Indian portrait on it. 

WOMAN: Oooh,Wow. 

SPEAKER: So, we will show. These are the beautiful designs. Let me try to... here’s a 
five. When I mentioned Beulah Pratt coin, she used a very unusual technique in making 
her Indian design. She has an incused design. The design was not raised above the feel 
level it was lowered in to... 

WOMAN: What do you call that? 

SPEAKER: Incuse. I-N-C-U-S-E. And so, that was considered a better way of coining 
so that the design would not wear off; the feel would not wear off and it was a spectacular 
piece. 

WOMAN: Is that sort of an over all and general sense that it is very unusual to do it that 
way rather than the other? 

SPEAKER: Yes. This incuse design is particularly unusual; it is not practical in some 
respects. Even though it protects the design, it is more difficult to make because it fills 
with dirt. 

WOMAN: Oh sure. 

SPEAKER: And the whole idea is to keep coins as clean as possible and so, then it slips 
out of your fingers a little more easily than the other coin which has a raised situation. 

So, these are some of the practical problems of coinage. This is going to be a very 
appealing exhibit. 

WOMAN: I think you are right. 

SPEAKER: There is so much Indian_[50:50]. 

WOMAN: It’s so beautiful. 

SPEAKER: These are gorgeous. Here is some... .Here is a Civil War token which we 
talked about with the Indian head dress. 


WOMAN: Okay. 




SPEAKER: It’s a private piece because... 

WOMAN: Issue? 

SPEAKER: Because here is some... these are the ... this is the Indian_[51:49] You 

can see that one is copper and one is copper nickel. Here is a Civil War with a rather 
crude Indian. 

WOMAN: This is fascinating. 

SPEAKER: This had other propaganda on it. It has “f/mon Forever”. Can you see it? 
WOMAN: Yes, I can see it. It’s in the shield. 

SPEAKER: So these are the types of design that featured the Indians with beauty and 
dignity, but the enormous respect for the Indian took place in St. Louis when William 
Clark got back to St. Louis, he became the Indian agent for all kinds of things; because 
going on the Lewis and Clark expedition, he handled all of the Indian problems so well 
and in all the traps and arguments; this, that and the other, I think there were only two 
Indians killed in the entire expedition and they had talked the Indians out of food and 
what direction... they talked them out of horses; and they of course had Sacagawea with 
them when they were with the Oncpapa people because she could speak to the Shoshone 
and was originally one of them. In St. Louis, Clark, having lived in downtown St. Louis 
and had all the presents that the Indians gave him in his home and they all came to him to 
straighten out all the arguments and the matters and he was respected by them. He saw to 
it that they went to Washington; their chiefs went to Washington and had a good time and 
his gorgeous collection was taken to Europe to be shown to others and disappeared. 

WOMAN: Really? Woah. 

SPEAKER: The Smithsonian now has the museum of the American Indian and there are 
a lot of the tents and the arrows and the artwork and all of the customs of the Indians are 
maintained to the extent that it is possible to do that. Let me go a little bit farther... 

WOMAN: That’s a relatively new museum is it not? 

SPEAKER: Huh? 

WOMAN: That’s a relatively new museum? 

SPEAKER: Yes. Well, it was the Heye Foundation in New York; that was the museum 
of the American Indian and this Mr. Heye assembled a gigantic collection of Indian 
materials and they ran out of money and some of their stuff was stolen. In any event, that 
was mostly transferred to the Smithsonian. I don’t know what the situation is, but that 
kept a great many of the Indian materials in great shape. 




Here are... These are some of the designs... the artistie designs for money that were 
prepared during this 1850 period; just absolutely gorgeous. 

WOMAN: They really are. I bet a lot of these engravers went blind. 

SPEAKER: They what? 

WOMAN: I said, I bet a lot of these engravers when blind eventually. 

SPEAKER: Well, a lot of them were very young. 

WOMAN: Oh, they were? 

SPEAKER: Oh yeah, beeause they required eye sight. 

WOMAN: Oh definitely. 

SPEAKER: But they were all... these were all amazing artists. Remember they had to 
this in mirror image; they had to do it baekwards? Everything was left to right; to mirror 
image. 

WOMAN: Yes, I know exaetly what you mean beeause you’re going to print like that. 

SPEAKER: That’s right. They had to do the other side. So, but they were trained to do 
that and they eould do that on eopper; they eould do it on steal, they eould do it on wood. 
It was just amazing. 

I have here a wonderful Indian pieee involving St. Eouis and this a private metal for the 
Indians. The United States government in giving out Indian metals, from time to time 
had problems with the Indian ehiefs beeause if they didn’t give a metal to a partieular 
ehief, he would be angry and some of the younger ehiefs... younger exeeutives who 
wanted to beeome ehief... they wanted the metals. There was a heavy restrietion as to 
how many they should give out and what they should do about it. One of the outfits was 
John Jaeob Aster. He operated a fur trading setup for the buffalo hide and other furs. 

They would... the Aster Indian metal would be given to those who furnished the best and 
the most hides for his business. So, instead of a government item, then the government 
got mad and sad that he shouldn’t do this. He said that he had to keep his Indians happy 
and so forth. Aster turned his amazing Indian trader business over to a St. Eouisan, 

Pierre Chouteau, who was August Chouteau’s son. Chouteau formed what is ealled, “77ie 
Upper Missouri Outfit". Pierre Chouteau... this reads, ^''Pierre Chouteau, Upper 
Missouri Outfit" and then a pieture of Pierre Chouteau on the Indian peaee metal. Can 
you see. Upper Missouri? 

WOMAN: What is that made out of? 


SPEAKER: Well, I’ll tell you in a minute. This has the beautiful insignia “peaee and 



friendship” the elasped hands of the Indian and the Ameriean military and the tomahawk 
and the peace pipe, which carried on from the federal tradition. Pierre Chouteau ordered 
these from the federal government because they were making them in silver and they 
wouldn’t make them for him and they stalled and fiddled around; the usual. They never 
told him that they wouldn’t make them, they just didn’t tell him anything. So, he got 
disgusted and he needed some for his exhibition, so he hired a guy by the name of Mead 
in St. Louis, Missouri who did not have the silver to make them with, but he sad I can 
make them out of pot metal; type metal. So, Mead made these. 

WOMAN: That’s a great story. 

SPEAKER: He made them in two parts and filled them with lead. If you press your 
thumb against some part of this... 

WOMAN: You can feel a little bit? 

SPEAKER: ... you can feel the movement. 

WOMAN: I can see it. I can see it. 

SPEAKER: So, he made the two parts and then they sealed them together and then they 

put a_[62:25] on them. These are marvelous. This follows numismatics and the 

metal department. 

WOMAN: Are there... are there other examples of a thing like that. I mean, not in 
Missouri, but in other parts of the country? 

SPEAKER: Well, the Aster metals... What do you mean? Are they collected? 

WOMAN: No, I mean.... 

SPEAKER: No, these are strictly for... now this is different. This is dated 1843 and that 
was very late. The ones that were George Washington metals and Adams and Jefferson 
and all of that, those worked their way west as the advancing white men was stealing all 
of their land in one way or another, they would give silver metals out to the... 

WOMAN: But those were government? The ones you are talking about now are 
government. 

SPEAKER: The only two outfits, the Aster family... The Aster... What do you call it...? 
WOMAN: The Missouri... The Upper Missouri Outfit? 

SPEAKER: No, this is strictly... the Missouri outfit is strictly Chouteau. 

WOMAN: Oh. Okay. 




SPEAKER: This is way after the Missouri, where the Missouri River makes its northern 
turn in the Mandan region, beeause this was the main, main souree of furs in the 1840s. 
Now there were also a problem of keeping the Indians furnishing furs from joining 
Canada and furnishing Canada furs. Everybody was trying to bribe the Indians in a suttle 
way to get fur. This metal was one of the ways in whieh we tried to do it. 

WOMAN: The perk of doing business with Chouteau, right? That is amazing. Are there 
a lot of those around, Erie? They must be fairly rare. 

SPEAKER: 1 think there are three in existenee. This is one of them. These are rather 
rare and there is a problem with this type of thing beeause eheating is normal. 

WOMAN: Are their fakes out there? 

SPEAKER: Huh? 

WOMAN: Are their fakes out there? 

SPEAKER: Well, the problem is that the government who had the dyes, made eopies 
and eopper like this and sold them. And then other people would silver plate them and 
make them look like the originals. And then some of the originals that were engraved 
had them eopied and forged. So, we have a terrible time determining whether a pieee like 
this is most genuine or not; but even these eopper ones that are legitimate government 
leaf strikes as we eall them, weren’t given to the Indians and they are eolleeted. But 
something like this, there are a limited number of ... a very limited number of the silver 
ones, but they eould be found. More eould be found tomorrow. 

WOMAN: Eind them... yeah? 

SPEAKER: With all of the metal deteetors now and ... 

WOMAN: Well, you know and sort of 1 would think for most people if they had one in 
the ehest of drawers in their house to look at it; they wouldn’t even know what it was. 
That is the other thing. 

SPEAKER: Well, it says it on here. 

WOMAN: But you wouldn’t neeessarily assume it was the real thing. 

SPEAKER: No, you wouldn’t. 

WOMAN: This is faseinating. 

SPEAKER: This is all data on that partieular peaee metal. 1 didn’t know if it was 
legitimate or not when 1 got it, but I ended up finally learning. 



WOMAN: These are so pretty. 

SPEAKER: I don’t know if we talked about the Saeagawean dollar, which is modern. 
WOMAN: Yeah, we didn’t. 

SPEAKER: This was an attempt; one attempt by the Elnited States to give credit to her 
because they wanted to give credit to a woman somewhere along the way. She was a 
Native American and they picked a girl from, I think she was a Shoshone Indian. I met 
her and she was a lovely girl; well educated and fine woman. The government didn’t ask 
for information as to whether the coins would circulate or ask an outside advice. They 
listened to the people that have coin dispensing machines operated by coins and they 
didn’t want to change the size as it should have been and so forth, so nobody would 
circulate them. This has happened before. People are very peculiar. People would not 
circulate a two-dollar paper bill because of two things, it used to be the cost of prostitute 
and therefore it was wrong for a guy to have one in his pocket because that was indicate 
that he might be willing to use it for that purpose and the other reason was that the two- 
dollar bill was the standard for betting at a race track. So, men would have it there and 
his wife would give him hell for wasting their money at a race track. It was considered 
bad luck to have a two-dollar bill so people tore the comers off of a two-dollar bill for 
some reason or another. These are just human crazinesses that just always take place. 
Every other company has no problem at all having a two-dollar bill and using it routinely; 
those that have dollars, so only in the United States. 

Sacagawea, they couldn’t get the Eisenhower dollar to circulate, and they couldn’t get the 
half dollar to circulate because people find it inconvenient and so they have gone back to 
using the quarter dollar. And now they are in every machine; in every state and 
everybody loves them and the quarter is used... over used. That is acceptable. 

WOMAN: Are they not.... Are thy not issuing any 50-cent pieces now? At all? They 
are not issuing an 50-cent pieces now are they? 

SPEAKER: Well, they make them, but then they sell them at a premium. They won’t 
give them out to the normal person. Now they have authorized... Congress has 
authorized new dollar items with the pictures of the president on them. So, we’re going 
to get each president including Mr. Nixon on a new dollar. I mean, we have a total of 
incompetent and bribed politicians who couldn’t give a damn about whether something 
good, bad or indifferent; all they care about is money, money, money. 

[Laughing] 

SPEAKER: If they are paid off, they’ll pass anything. 

WOMAN: I think that is tme. That is fascinating. 


SPEAKER: Now, let’s see what else we have here for the Indians. 



WOMAN: Let me ask you about sinee we are talking in that area, the Susan B. Anthony 
thing? Was that also like a problem with vending maehines and that sort of thing? 

SPEAKER: I’ll eome to that in a minute. 

WOMAN: Okay. 

SPEAKER: Oh. This is the... this is the Lewis and Clark Bieentennial; they issued a 
dollar eoin and again a speeial eoin sold at a premium. This has Clark; well I guess this 
is both Lewis and Clark... I wonder if they have an Indian on this one or not.... It should 
have something. Yes, this has the... this has the peaee and friendship of the Indian peaee 
metals on it in very small, very small design. This was an indieation of the friendship 
with the Indians, the peace pipe and the tomahawk also on... that will be part of the 
exhibit to show that. I forgot about that one. There are so many. These are a souvenir 
racket that the Unites States participates in. 

WOMAN: But they are genuine legal tender, right? 

SPEAKER: Oh yeah. These are genuine and these are all sold at a premium so that all 
we suckers and... and I don’t collect them unless I have good reason to. All right. I 
think we’ve done a good deal on the Indian. Now you can ask me any questions... 

WOMAN: Well, I want to... this is just for my personal interest about the Susan B. 
Anthony dollar? It never went anywhere. People just didn’t like it? 

SPEAKER: It was designed without consulting anybody that knew what they were 
talking about. Not that it would have been right, but it was made out of a silver looking 
material; so that it could be easily, it was just slightly larger and easily mixed up with a 
half dollar by size and it was not made as big as a dollar and it had eleven sides on it, 
eleven sides., little... and this was again pointless, but they did it for design reasons to 
symbolize nothing. It was the same color as the other coins and nobody paid any 
attention to it and it didn’t circulate. In addition to that, the Sacagawea coin is the same 
size. I told you that they made it the same size as the previous dollar and the reason for 
that is the slot machines were made for the Susan Anthony dollar and so forth, so they 
pay off the Congress and the Congress says oh yeah sure, so they wouldn’t have to 
change the slot machines and they could use the Socagawean dollar in the same slot 
machine. Well, of course it was the same size and they don’t listen, but I mean Congress 
doesn’t have any idea of listening to anybody as long as they get paid off. This is... 

WOMAN: Well, see... I have never even seen a slot machine in the first place. So, they 
take dollars? You put in a slot machine? I don’t know. 

SPEAKER: The slot machine will take anything; any kind of money you want to put in 
them. But then there are also, in addition to the slot machines, vending machines where 
you can put in to get a soda and so forth... 



WOMAN: ... and get change... 


SPEAKER: They would give you back Susan Anthony dollars or Socagawean dollars in 
change. You could put in a paper bill and it would give you a couple of coins in change. 
In other words, this is a gigantic business; vending with coin and paper. See, it used to be 
just coins and now they are vending things with real high values and so the resolve s they 
are now reading the paper money and giving the change back depending on when you 
buy say a ticket on the Metro Link here... and so forth. 

WOMAN: Well, and they finally got the machines so that they actually work better than 
they used to. 

SPEAKER: Oh, they work marvelous now. They were very crude in the beginning. I 
have some of the early machines that took your money... 

WOMAN: ... Took your money literally! 

SPEAKER: Well, they always had them... they always had little nickel machines... well 
it started out you see with the penny weighing machine. You put a penny in and you 
stood on a little platform and it would weigh you. Do you remember that? As a child? 
Well, that started a very long time ago; it started and then you got mints for a nickel and 
if you took a chance on some whatever it was; some spinning thing you could win X or Y 
and you get a nickel, or you put a nickel in and you get some mints anyhow and if you 
won, you won a prize. So, this was a way of a little gambling game where they gave you 
some mints even if you lost. 

WOMAN: I have.... 

SPEAKER: The mints were worth about a penny and you put in a nickel... I mean this is 
what I went through as a child. 

[Laughing] 

SPEAKER: They were cleaning me out. 



